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THE WEST VIRGINIA COAL STRIKE 

OF the fifty-five counties which compose the state of West 
Virginia thirty-nine have coal areas aggregating 9500 
square miles or 6,080,000 acres. With 10,000 tons to 
an acre, by mining engineers deemed a conservative estimate, 
the total coal deposit within the state will thus approximate 
60,800,000,000 tons. This tonnage at the present selling price 
represents a latent wealth of $60,000,000,000.' 

The coal is of the highest quality, comparatively free from 
impurities, low in percentage of volatile matter and easy to 
mine. The seams are unusually thick, averaging from six to 
ten feet. There are but few shaft mines in the state. For the 
most part, the coal is mined by working into the sides of the 
hills, whence it is delivered either by gravity or by motor power 
to the tipple beside the railroad tracks. 

Five main districts comprise the West Virginia field ; one in 
the northern part of the state, two in the central, and two in the 
southern parts : known respectively as the Fairmont, Kanawha, 
New River, Thacker, and Pocahontas districts. The coals of 
the Fairmont, Kanawha and Thacker fields are essentially sim- 
ilar. They are bituminous and average about thirty-four per 
cent of volatile matter. The coals of the New River and Poca- 
hontas fields are semi-bituminous with an average of seventeen 
per cent of volatile matter. 2 

The increase in the production of West Virginia coal has 
been so rapid that it may be deemed phenomenal. The insig- 
nificant output of 609,000 tons in 1870 had in 191 1 increased 
to 60,000,000 tons. Due to retarded industrial development, 
less than ten per cent of the total production is consumed with- 
in the state. The remainder must be shipped through com- 

1 C. F. Carter, North American Review, October, 1913, p. 457. 

5 Record of hearings before the sub-committee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, United States Senate, appointed to make an investigation of conditions in the 
strike district, p. 1886. 
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petitive fields to markets without the state, there to compete 
with rival coals, occasionally in the very districts in which the 
latter are mined. 

The Fairmont, New River and Pocahontas fields ship a con- 
siderable tonnage to eastern markets, but by far the greater 
amount of the output enters the Northwest in competition with 
the coals of Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
which states together with West Virginia comprise what is 
known as the central competitive field. The competition of 
West Virginia was not felt by the northern states until the 
middle of the nineties ; but since that time the struggle to con- 
trol markets has been continuous and intense. 

The northern and western coals are neither so good in qual- 
ity nor so easily mined. In addition to these natural disadvan- 
tages, the repeated demands of the United Mine Workers of 
America for higher wages, shorter hours and improved condi- 
tions have imposed other burdens upon the northern operators. 
The union has been strongly entrenched in these fields since 
1898. Every two years there is held a joint interstate confer- 
ence, composed of representatives of the miners and operators 
from the four states named, where reciprocal demands are 
made and grievances are discussed. The concessions obtained 
by the miners, though reluctantly granted by the operators, 
coupled with the increasing difficulty and expense of mining in 
the older fields, have enabled the non-union coals of West 
Virginia, despite their adverse geographical location, longer 
hauls and heavy freight differentials, 1 gradually to supplant the 
northern coals in markets which for years they have controlled. 
It is therefore only natural that the northern operators should 
view with alarm every fresh incursion into their territory, and 
employ all available means to encourage the imposition of sim- 
ilar conditions upon the southern competitors. 

But the West Virginia operators are themselves alert and 
solicitous for their own welfare. They reason that any condi- 
tion that will tend to increase the sale of northern coal, the 
market remaining constant, will to that extent tend to diminish 

' Interstate Commerce Commission, Reports Nos. 1806, 1807, 1923. 
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the sale of their own output. Hence the opposition and the 
vigorous resistance offered by them to every attempt of the 
United Mine Workers to establish local organizations in the 
latter state. 

Prior to the year 1902 the miners of West Virginia were 
fairly well organized, though their organization was not " recog- 
nized " by the operators, in that they refused to meet them in 
joint conferences. At a state convention held that year in 
Huntington the miners determined to make a vigorous attempt 
to compel recognition. They prepared a scale of wages and 
called upon the operators to accept it or meet the union in a 
joint conference to discuss a new wage-scale. In accordance 
with past policy the operators ignored the demand and a strike 
ensued. 

Although the events of the first few weeks were auspicious 
and seemed to portend a victory for the miners, in the end they 
not only failed to receive recognition but also lost their organi- 
zations everywhere throughout the state except in the Kanawha 
district. There, however, the strike was in a large measure 
successful. The organization was strengthened and recognition 
received. The following concessions were made by the oper- 
ators: (1) the check-off, i. e., collection of union dues through 
the company's office; (2) a nine-hour day; (3) a checkweigh- 
man whenever a majority of the miners expressed a desire for 
one; (4) reduction in the price of powder; (5) semi-monthly 
pay; and (6) the right to trade where they pleased without 
discrimination. Since that year the representatives of the union 
and of the Kanawha Coal Operators' Association have met in 
joint biennial conferences to agree upon a wage scale and other 
conditions of employment for the ensuing two years. 1 

The Kanawha district is located a little southwest of the cen- 
ter of the state and in the immediate vicinity of Charleston, the 
state capital. It is divided into several sub-districts, two of 
which, Paint Creek and Cabin Creek, were the scenes of the 
recent strike. Of these two sub-districts, Paint Creek is the 
smaller. It includes about fifteen mines and a population 

1 United Mine Workers' Journal, 1902. 
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of six thousand, while Cabin Creek has some forty or forty- 
five mines and a population of fourteen thousand. Accord- 
ing to a census taken by the military authorities during the 
martial law regime, out of a total population of twenty thou- 
sand on both creeks, 50 per cent were foreign-born, 25 per 
cent colored, and 25 per cent native-born white. 1 

A large percentage of the mines in the Kanawha district are 
small mines. In 191 1 there were 125 having an annual output 
of less than 90,000 tons and only 24 with an output in excess 
of that tonnage. The average production of the smaller mines 
was 45,480 tons with a total output of 5,885,087. For the 
larger mines the average was 162,877 tons with a total of 
3,909,044. In other words, 60 per cent of the coal in the 
Kanawha district is mined by small mines whose margin be- 
tween cost of production and selling price is necessarily less 
than in mines of greater capacity. 2 

Only a few of the operators own the mines they operate. 
Most of them lease them from owners who frequently live far 
away, and to whom is paid a tonnage royalty of about eight 
cents. This absentee ownership with all the attendant evils of 
such a system is generally prevalent throughout the district and 
in many other parts of the state. 

Nearly all of the coal land on Paint Creek is controlled by two 
men, Mr. Charles M. Pratt of Brooklyn and former United 
States Senator George M. Wetmore of Rhode Island, who to- 
gether own some 21,000 acres, or 33 square miles of coal land. 
Other holdings in the district, while possibly not so extensive, 
nevertheless present similar problems of divided responsibility 
for conditions that have arisen or may arise. There are only 
a few incorporated towns in the entire district. The majority 
of the mining villages are upon property leased by the operators 
and subject to their supervision. In some places the county 
road constitutes the only public property within a radius of sev- 
eral miles. As a result of such paternalistic management, abuses 
have crept in, which have been sources of dissatisfaction among 
the miners. The owner excuses himself on the ground that he 

1 Record etc., cit. sup., pp. 176 1-1762. * Ibid., p. 1872. 
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is not in control and has no voice in the management; the 
lessee by reason of his lack of ownership and absolute control. 

I 

Subsequent to the strike of 1902, there was no serious dis- 
turbance in the Kanawha district for a period of two years. In 
the fall of 1904, however, a disagreement arose on Cabin Creek 
with regard to the interpretation of that clause of the joint 
agreement relating to the check-off. The miners claimed that 
an unlimited check-off was provided for, whereby union dues 
were to be collected through the company offices not only from 
regularly enrolled members of the union but from all men em- 
ployed in and about the mines, whether members or not. The 
operators denied that such was the correct interpretation and 
urged that the dispute be submitted to arbitration as provided 
by the joint agreement for the settlement of disputes. The 
union, however, refused to arbitrate and called a local strike. 
It lasted only about ten days and resulted in the union losing 
all of its organization on Cabin Creek, though control was re- 
tained in other parts of the Kanawha district. 

Immediately upon the defeat of the union, the Cabin Creek 
operators employed four men to act as mine guards. These 
guards served the double purpose of preserving order and pre- 
venting any union organizer or agitator from coming up the 
creek. In order to increase their efficiency, the sheriff of 
Kanawha County created them deputy-sheriffs, though they 
continued in the employ of the Cabin Creek operators and re- 
ceived their pay from them. These men lived on terms of in- 
timacy with the miners, joined in their sports and soon came to 
be regarded as residents. 

In the unionized part of the district there were no mine 
guards. The widely-accepted belief that their presence on 
Paint Creek was the cause of the recent trouble is wholly 
erroneous, for there had been no guards on that creek prior to 
the beginning of the strike. Two constables and one deputy- 
sheriff were the only peace officers in that part of the district 
and they had no connection with the operators other than that 
which arose in the performance of their official functions. 
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These conditions remained practically unchanged until the 
spring of 1912. Since the recognition of the union by the 
Kanawha operators in 1902, wages in the district had been 
raised about seven per cent, except on Cabin Creek where un- 
der non-union operation smaller wage advances had been gran- 
ted. The check-off, which during earlier years had been in 
effect in the union mines, had gradually disappeared and for 
several years prior to 191 2 had not been in effect at all. 

The joint agreement of 19 10 was to expire on April 1, 191 2. 
It had been the custom in years past for representatives of the 
union and of the Kanawha Coal Operators' Association to meet 
in joint conference during February or March preceding the 
expiration of the old agreement, for the purpose of effecting a 
new one. At the request of the union the meeting for 19 1 2 
was postponed until the operators and miners in the other four 
states of the central competitive field had concluded their new 
interstate agreement, which that year had been delayed. A 
conference had been held earlier in the year at Indianapolis, 
but so urgent was the demand of the miners for higher wages 
and so strenuous was the resistance of the operators that an 
adjournment was necessary before any agreement had been 
reached. A second meeting was held in Cleveland from March 
20 to 30, and there after a final struggle the operators were 
forced to grant an increase of five cents a ton for coal miners 
and an advance of 5.26 per cent for inside day labor. 

The miners in the Kanawha district immediately formulated 
their demands and presented them to the operators on April 8, 
the opening day of the Kanawha Joint Conference. The follow- 
ing were the most important : ( 1 ) the Cleveland wage advance ; 
(2) a uniform work day of eight hours; • (3) pay every two 
weeks; (4) an unlimited check-off. 1 

The operators refused to grant the demands, but offered to 
renew the old scale and the old conditions. Finding the 
operators firm in their refusal, the union dropped all its demands 
except that for the Cleveland wage advance. This too was 

1 This had been in effect in the northern fields since 1898. 

2 Record etc., p. 931. 
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refused and a third offer was made by the miners, to accept the 
old scale if a check-off was given. The mere collection, at the 
source, of union dues from all employees in and about the mines 
appears on the surface to be a relatively unimportant request ; 
but to the union it is frequently a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance. While the excitement of the strike keeps the miner's 
interest centered in the organization, he needs no incentive to 
loyalty ; but when the difficulty has been adjusted and he sees 
others, not members of the union, enjoying the benefits of the 
same wage scale and the same conditions of employment which 
he enjoys, yet paying no dues, his enthusiasm wanes. The 
check-off is as a rule one of the last demands to be granted by 
operators, and this occasion proved to be no exception. The 
demand was refused ; no further concessions were made by 
either party; and on April 18, negotiations were concluded. 

On the following day a strike was called throughout the 
Kanawha district and all mines except those on non-union 
Cabin Creek were closed down. There was no violence, how- 
ever, and but little excitement. On May I , a compromise set- 
tlement was made by all union operators except those on Paint 
Creek. Both sides agreed to an advance of one-half the Cleve- 
land scale, and work was resumed at all except the Paint Creek 
mines. The operators on that creek refused to be parties to 
the settlement on the grounds that with non-union Cabin Creek 
so near, and with long-term contracts for the delivery of coal at 
specific prices having several years yet to run, they could not 
afford to diminish the already narrow margin of safety between 
cost of production and selling price. 

With the trouble thus localized on Paint Creek, both sides 
began to prepare for a struggle. The miners armed themselves 
with guns of almost every description. Those men who refused 
to join in the strike were frequently threatened and intimidated, 
and in some cases assaulted, and veiled hints were thrown out 
as to the violence that would result if mine guards were imported. 
In order to guard their property, to protect those who continued 
at work and to make possible the operation of the mines through 
imported labor, the operators contracted with the Baldwin-Felts 
Detective Agency for men to act as mine watchmen or guards. 
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As was naturally the case in the employment of men whose 
occupation was of such dangerous character, some were secured 
who were unfit to serve in that capacity. Their bravery cannot 
be denied, nor can their loyalty and efficiency in serving their 
employers' interests be questioned, but the fact remains that their 
presence was the direct cause of much of the violence which 
followed. A few of the guards had criminal records and there 
was occasionally one who was able to boast that he had " killed 
his man." 

The miners resented the importation of guards, and especially 
the domineering demeanor assumed by many of them. Not 
until after their arrival was any violence committed. But for 
their presence it is probable the subsequent acts of violence 
would have been less serious than they were. Yet on the other 
hand the companies were entitled to adequate protection against 
the threatened destruction of their property, a protection which 
the civil police authorities consisting of a single deputy sheriff 
and two constables were unable to afford. 

On May 7 the first assignment of guards arrived, and imme- 
diately the attitude of the miners became more threatening. A 
delegation of their leaders waited upon the operators and re- 
quested that the guards be sent away, disclaiming any respon- 
sibility for violence if they remained. Their request was not 
granted. 

In the meantime the striking miners had continued to occupy 
the companies' houses, without expense, as no rents had been 
collected since April 19. Though the strike had been in prog- 
ress for three weeks they had not signified any intention of 
moving from the property. About the middle of May the 
companies served the first eviction notices, and at the 
same time, in order to cause as little inconvenience and suffer- 
ing as possible, made the two following offers to those miners 
who were willing to leave the property of their own accord : 
( 1 ) to deliver their household goods on board cars, and pre- 
pay transportation charges to any point selected in any union 
field in the state, and including, if desired, the railroad fares of 
the miners and their families; (2) to store their household 
goods in a safe place for a reasonable time and to ship them 
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freight prepaid to the place selected by the owner in any union 
field within the state. 

Though their proposal seemed to savor somewhat of diplo- 
matic expediency, that fact must not detract from the essential 
fairness and generosity of the offer. Many families availed 
themselves of this opportunity to leave the strike district. How- 
ever, the union leaders urgently appealed to the miners to re- 
main in the houses until evicted. Many of them yielded to 
their appeals and continued to occupy the houses. Though 
the notices were served about the middle of May, the 
majority of the evictions did not occur until the latter part 
of June. After the evictions, the miners encamped at Holly 
Grove near Paint Creek Junction, where they were provided 
with food and shelter at the expense of the union. 

Actual hostilities began at Mucklow on May 29, with an at- 
tack upon the mine guards by miners concealed in the hills 
surrounding the town. The main offices of the Paint Creek Col- 
lieries Company, one of the largest companies in the strike dis- 
trict, are located at Mucklow. Against these, the assaults were 
frequent and violent. A prolonged period of violence, disorder 
and anarchy followed this initial act of hostility. 

The following week there was a fight in the woods near 
Mucklow, resulting in the killing of an Italian, who was an 
employee at a union mine located some twenty miles distant 
from the strike district. As in this case, it was a frequent 
occurrence for the vicious and discontented employees of other 
and remote mines to congregate at those places where the dis- 
turbances were most severe. 

So serious did the trouble become that the operators thought 
it necessary to build a fort and to station a machine gun at Muck- 
low. On July 23 the first company of the state militia was 
brought into the field. It was thought one company alone 
could control the situation. The remaining companies attended 
the federal encampment at Mt. Gretna, Pennsylvania. 

But during the week the miners planned a big demonstration 
against Mucklow. Large numbers of men came in from the 
union mines across the river, and these, together with the striking 
miners encamped at Holly Grove, completely surrounded the 
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town. Pickets were stationed to prevent any of the besieged 
from leaving. On the evening of July 25 two guards were rid- 
ing on a railroad bicycle a short distance from the town when 
by accident they came upon a party of these pickets who fired 
upon them, killing one and wounding the other. 

On the following day some of the miners attacked the town 
itself, turned cars over and burned tipples. Upon the sheriff's 
call for aid, Governor Glasscock ordered the entire state militia 
to take the field. These were hurriedly rushed on special trains 
from Mt. Gretna to the strike district. The miners accorded 
the soldiers generous welcome. They hoped the presence of 
the soldiers would effect the discharge of the mine guards, 
whose employment was so obnoxious to them. Although the 
guards were not at that time removed, comparative quiet was 
for the time restored on the creek. 

The union agitators then turned their attention to Cabin 
Creek, and made an effort to induce a strike by the miners 
there employed. Although naturally interested in the result of 
the struggle on the neighboring creek, the Cabin Creek miners 
evinced no great desire to quit work. Little dissatisfaction 
existed there. The efforts of the operators to keep all agita- 
tors off the creek proved unsuccessful. They came and by 
means of fluent and flamboyant invectives and misrepresenta- 
tions soon began to arouse the passions of the Cabin Creek 
miners. Finally, on August 6, " Mother " Mary Jones, the 
" Miners' Angel," who had only recently arrived upon the scene, 
in a speech delivered at Eskdale on Cabin Creek made a strong 
appeal to the men to quit work. Many immediately did so. 
No demands whatever were made upon the operators for high- 
er wages or more favorable conditions of employment. The 
men simply laid down their tools. Many remained at work 
and some of those who did strike admitted that they had done 
so more through fear than through dissatisfaction. One of the 
Cabin Creek operators sent around to his men a questionnaire 
requesting them to state their complaints, and ninety per cent 
of those who replied said they were not dissatisfied. 1 Through 

1 Record, etc., pp. 1447-1449. 
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distortion of facts, the union agitators had so aroused the pas- 
sions of the miners that men who were usually cool-headed 
threw all self-restraint to the winds and followed these leaders 
with the blind faith of children. Violence was not long in mak- 
ing its appearance on Cabin Creek. 

On August 16 Governor Glasscock issued a peace proclama- 
tion commanding all persons in the strike district to keep the 
peace, and abide by the laws of the state. This order had no 
perceptible effect, for rioting and blood-shed continued un- 
checked. The Governor urged the proper officials to convene 
a special grand jury to investigate conditions in the Kanawha 
district. His request met with no substantial response. The 
arm of the law was apparently paralyzed. 

The newspaper accounts of the strike were so unreliable that 
the Governor on August 28 appointed a commission to make 
a thorough investigation of the whole disturbance, that the public 
might be informed as to the true conditions. This commission 
was composed of the Rt. Rev. P. J. Donahue, a Catholic 
Bishop, Captain S. L. Walker of the state militia, and Hon. F. 
O. Blue, state tax commissioner. 

The temper of the strikers was slowly approaching white 
heat. In order to protect their property, the operators had 
installed four machine guns, one on Paint Creek and three on 
Cabin Creek, and in addition had employed secret service men 
from the Baldwin-Felts and Burns detective agencies. They 
mingled with the strikers and kept the operators forewarned 
of all impending outbreaks. 

Despite all the efforts of the agitators to close down the Cabin 
Creek mines, many still remained at work. A great demonstra- 
tion was therefore planned by the union forces to compel these 
men to join in the strike. On the evening of September 2, 
forces were gathered from the camps of the striking miners, 
from union mines across the river and elsewhere, and these men 
in large numbers went into the woods along Cabin Creek, in- 
tending on the day following to drive out all working miners at 
the head of the creek where the most of the mines are located. 
It is estimated that 1500 armed men were assembled in the hills 
that night. The operators, fully aware of their intentions, sent 
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the women to the cellars, and prepared to defend themselves 
and their property as best they could. 

Such were the conditions on the night when Governor Glass- 
cock issued his martial law proclamation and created a military 
commission to serve as a substitute for the criminal courts of 
the district. 

The operators strenuously opposed the declaration of martial 
law, claiming that they were able to cope with the situation 
themselves. The union officials, however, were strongly in its 
favor, for through it they hoped to eliminate the guard system. 

Upon the declaration of martial law, the militia assumed en- 
tire control of the strike district. They disarmed both mine 
guards and miners, and brought before the military commission 
for trial all violators of law and order. Under their regime 
peace and quiet were soon restored. There were 39 guards on 
Paint Creek and 1 10 on Cabin Creek, but with the soldiers in 
absolute control of both creeks the services of the guards were 
no longer needed and they were immediately dismissed by the 
companies. Nor did these men return to serve in the same 
capacity, for other provisions were made later for the protec- 
tion of the companies' property. 

On September 1 1 , Governor Glasscock attempted to effect a 
settlement of the difficulty by submitting to both parties pro- 
posals for the arbitration of all points in dispute. The miners 
agreed to the Governor's terms, but the operators, especially 
those on Cabin Creek, were firm in their refusal to meet the 
union's representatives, on the ground that the only question at 
issue was the recognition of the union, which in their opinion 
was not a subject for arbitration. 

Despite the failure to effect a settlement, conditions became 
much more quiet during the martial-law regime. On October 
14 the Governor deemed it safe to recall the proclamation. 
With the removal of the troops the question arose : how should 
the companies protect their property? The union officials 
themselves recognized the right of the operators to employ 
watchmen for that purpose. After several conferences a guard 
system, different from the old, was agreed upon. The operators 
submitted a list of names from which the officers who had com- 
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posed the military commission selected those who, in their 
judgment, would be satisfactory to both parties. Two captains 
of the state militia were chosen to command the guards on 
Paint Creek, while those on Cabin Creek were put in charge of 
a major. None of the former Baldwin-Felts men were em- 
ployed. 

For a time the miners seemed to be satisfied with this 
" purged " guard system. As soon, however, as the operators 
began to import men to take the places of the striking miners, 
violence again broke out. In affording protection to these 
transportation men the new guards seemed to the miners to be 
working against their interests, and hatred toward them soon 
developed to as great a degree as in the case of the Baldwin- 
Felts guards. The guard system appeared to be as obnoxious 
to the miners as the guards themselves. On November 1 5 a 
through train from Cincinnati carrying two coaches of transpor- 
tation men was held up for two hours at Cabin Creek Junction. 
It was not allowed to proceed until the cars containing the 
strikebreakers had been detached and run back to Charleston. 
Martial law was a second time declared and a new military com- 
mission created. Conditions immediately became more settled. 
By December 12 they were so far improved that the Governor 
issued an order removing martial law. This order was not 
published, however, for fear that violence would again break 
out. 

The Mining Investigation Commission, appointed by the 
Governor, made its report November 27. It attributed the 
main cause of the strike to the efforts of the United Mine 
Workers to organize West Virginia. In discussing the " con- 
tributing causes " the commission reported as follows : 

(1) Wages — at least equal to those in union states and in 
many respects better. 

(2) Houses — "as comfortable as those of the average farm 
hand, or of those who live by other manual labor." 

(3) Rents — " slightly excessive, but not exorbitant." 

(4) Sanitation — " as good as could be expected in view of 
the location and other surroundings." 

(5) Company stores — "in the districts under examination 
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had charged more than a fair average figure in open market for 
any given article." 

(6) Blacklisting — evidence " tending somewhat to establish 
the fact " that it had in some cases been employed. 

(7) Guard System — " vicious, strife promoting, and un- 
American." 

The report concluded with some suggestions for establishing 
a more perfect harmony between employers and employees 
and a recommendation for some form of legislation analogous 
to the Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907. 

By the first of the year, conditions in the strike districts were 
greatly improved and hope was entertained that a settlement 
would soon be effected. Early in February, however, violence 
again broke out. Acme and Ronda, Cabin Creek villages, were 
attacked on February 2 and 4 respectively. On February 7 
Mucklow was again attacked and a bookkeeper of the Paint 
Creek Collieries Company was killed. A posse was formed and 
blood hounds trailed the attacking party to the strikers' camp 
at Holly Grove. Upon hearing of the shooting, the Governor 
ordered the sheriff to proceed at once to the scene of the trouble. 
A special train was provided by the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, containing the box car, which earlier in the strike had 
been lined with steel and armed with a machine gun for the 
protection of the railroad's property. The posse, composed of 
the sheriff, several deputies, a Paint Creek operator and some 
special railroad officers, left Charleston at nine o'clock in the 
evening. Upon reaching Paint Creek Junction, they were 
warned not to proceed up the creek that night for there was a 
rumor that the train was to be fired upon. But the warning 
was not heeded. Just as the engine drew opposite Holly Grove, 
two shots were fired from the left. In an instant there was a 
general firing from the village and from the train. The ma- 
chine gun was also brought into action and poured a steady 
stream of bullets into the camp. Strange as it may seem, the 
number of fatalities and injuries was very small. One man, 
a miner, was killed, and an old woman lying in her bed was 
shot through both feet. Almost every window in the train was 
shattered, but no one there was injured. 
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On February 10, attacks were made on Mucklow and Stan- 
dard on Paint Creek, and Ronda on Cabin Creek. In the attack 
upon Mucklow two men were killed. Because of the general 
unrest throughout the whole district, martial law was declared 
for the third time, and not again withdrawn until June when the 
strike was practically settled. 

On March 4, Governor Glasscock's term of office expired, 
and Governor Hatfield, his successor, assumed the burden of 
bringing about a settlement of the difficulty. For days he la- 
bored to effect a compromise satisfactory to both parties. At 
last, worn out by their petty complaints and disagreements, the 
Governor, on April 25, issued what was practically an ultimatum, 
that the " strife and dissension must cease within thirty-six 
hours ". This had the desired effect, and within the specified 
time-limit both parties had agreed to the terms of settlement 
submitted by the Governor. The agreement was signed by 
representatives of the union and of the companies on Paint Creek 
and Cabin Creek. It became effective on May 1 . The follow- 
ing were its chief provisions : 

( 1 ) A nine-hour day, which should be understood as nine 
hours of actual service, at the wage scale previously paid ; 

(2) Semi-monthly pay ; 

(3) A checkweighman to be provided where a majority of 
the miners requested one ; 

(4) Right of the miners to deal where they pleased without 
discrimination. 

It was thought that a final settlement had at last been effected. 
Considerable opposition, however, soon developed on the part 
of the union because no check-off was granted, nor provision 
made for arbitration. At first the dissatisfaction did not as- 
sume alarming proportions, and on May 29, just one year after 
the first outbreak of the strike, Governor Hatfield authorized 
the civil authorities in the strike zone to resume their full juris- 
diction. Martial law remained in this modified form until its 
complete revocation a few weeks later. 

Dissatisfaction, however, with regard to the provision and 
operation of the agreement of May 1 , increased to so great an 
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extent that on June 29 the miners on Paint Creek and Cabin 
Creek declared another strike. A similar strike had been called 
on New River for July 1, but it was averted by a new agree- 
ment, signed on June 30, to be effective until April 1, 191 5. 
The terms of the agreement of May 1 were accepted and in ad- 
dition provision was made for an arbitration board of four 
members. Any decision signed by three of its members is to 
be binding. In case of a failure to agree, the Governor is to 
act as umpire ; and his decision is to be binding on both opera- 
tors and miners. Pending the decision of the board there is to 
be no cessation of work. 

This second strike on Paint Creek and Cabin Creek was not 
of long duration. On July 15, the leading Paint Creek com- 
panies signed a new agreement to be effective until April 1, 
1914. They again accepted the articles of agreement of May 1, 
and in addition granted the check-off, but with the provision 
that it should, at no time, exceed one dollar per day. Though 
the union was successful in its efforts to secure the check-off, the 
miners returned to work under a wage-scale essentially lower 
than that which had prevailed before the strike. No provision 
was made for an arbitration board. The following table will 
illustrate the differences between the old and the new scales : 

Old New 

Splint (hard) machine-mined coal in rooms 31^ .29 

" " " entries . . . .35% .29 

" " pick-mined " 55 .51 

Gas (soft) machine-mined coal in rooms 24% .25 

" " " " " " entries 29% .25 

" " pick-mined " 473^ -45 

On July 29 a settlement was made on Cabin Creek to be 
effective until April 1, 1915. Terms very similar to those of 
the Paint Creek agreement were accepted, except that no check- 
off was provided. The wage for day-work was not advanced, 
but there was an advance for coal miners of from twelve to 
seventeen per cent. On this creek, however, as on New River, 
provision was made for the arbitration of all matters in dispute. 

Thus ended an insurrection which had continued for a period 
of fourteen months. Thirteen lives were lost during the course 
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of the strike. The cost in money was enormous : operators' 
loss in business $2,000,000 ; loss to the miners in wages $1 ,500,- 
000; cost to the taxpayers of Kanawha county $100,000; cost 
to the United Mine Workers $602,000; property destroyed 
$10,000; total $4,612,000.' The union's membership in the 
state had increased from 2000, the figures for paid-up members 
prior to the beginning of the strike, to 4769 on November 30, 
191 3. These figures appear insignificant in comparison with a 
total of 20,000 miners in the Kanawha district and 70,000 in 
the entire state. 

II 

Before proceeding to a study of the causes of the strike it 
will be well briefly to review some of the fundamental questions 
and issues which arose during its course. 

I. The Guard System. — As it existed prior to April, 191 2, 
the guard system on Paint and Cabin Creeks had been the 
source of little or no dissatisfaction among the miners. On 
the former, where the strike had its origin, not a single guard 
had been employed until the beginning of the struggle. There 
had been four guards on Cabin Creek, however, since the strike 
of 1904. There is practically no evidence tending to show op- 
position to these men. They mingled freely with the miners 
and were generally regarded as residents. 

Though the guard system was not the cause of the strike, it 
was without doubt the immediate cause of the fight. The 
guards, who were hastily imported by the operators to protect 
their property and make possible the operation of the mines, 
were men rough, aggressive and arbitrary. It was protection 
that the companies wanted. The operators accepted the men 
whom the Baldwin-Felts Agency sent them and asked no ques- 
tions. Some were residents of other states imported in obvious 
evasion of the spirit and letter of the law. The companies, 
however, were strict in their requirement that none of the guards 
should drink, and there is positive evidence that several were 
discharged for this offence. 

1 C. F. Carter, North American Review, October, 1913, p. 469. 
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Of the bravery of the guards and their reckless disregard of 
danger there can be no doubt. They knew no fear, were quick 
to act, and zealous in the performance of duty. Frequently 
their acts and language were unnecessarily rough and abusive, 
but the zealous agitator and imaginative reporter so exaggera- 
ted and enlarged upon their misdeeds that the whole nation 
shuddered when it read of the atrocities daily enacted in " Rus- 
sianized West Virginia." 

The injustice of permitting mine guards in the employ of the 
operators to act as deputy-sheriffs, enabling them to serve one 
master while clothed with the authority of a second, was recog- 
nized by the state legislature of 191 2-1 3. The former law 
was amended so as to make unlawful the appointment of " any 
deputy or deputies to act as, or perform any duties in the ca- 
pacity of, guards or watchmen for any private individual, firm or 
corporation." * 

2. Evictions. — The operators were essentially fair and gener- 
ous in their offers to move any of the striking miners, their fami- 
lies and property, free of charge, to any union field in the state or 
to store their goods for a reasonable time and ship them later. 
These offers were made on two different occasions, once at the 
time of serving the eviction notices and again when the evictions 
were to occur. 2 

Many families availed themselves of this offer contrary to the 
expressed desire of the union officials. The mine guards 
promptly evicted those who refused to vacate of their own ac- 
cord, moved their property to the nearest point in the county 
road and left it there. The companies' orders were very strict 
that in no case where there was sickness in the family was the 
eviction to take place. Nor is there any evidence tending to 
show that the orders were disobeyed. Camps for those evicted 
were established at Holly Grove and Mossy on Paint Creek, 
and at Eskdale on Cabin Creek. The union provided food and 
shelter and there many miners and their families passed a long, 
hard winter. Quite frequently, malcontents from other mines 

1 Section 11, chap. 7 (serial section 187) of 1906 code. 

2 Record etc., cit. sup., p. 1 303. 
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made these camps their headquarters, and from them emanated 
much of the violence that followed. 

Prior to the strike all evictions had been effected by the civil 
authorities. If they had been employed during the trouble, 
much unnecessary feeling would have been averted. The oper- 
ators, however, preferred the direct action of the mine guards 
to the slow-moving legal process of " unlawful detainer." Irre- 
spective of the legality or illegality of evictions by mine guards, 
it is unfortunate that other methods were not employed. 

3. Transportation of Men — Peonage. — The loss of so many 
men through the strike made it necessary for the companies 
either to fill their places as soon as possible or to close down the 
mines. They sought labor in near-by states and in many of 
the large cities of the country. They brought men from New 
York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago and St. Louis. The 
transportation shipments were especially large during November, 
1 91 2. In that month a single agency in New York City shipped 
621 men to one of the Cabin Creek companies. 1 Representa- 
tives of the agencies or of the coal companies accompanied them 
and special officers always met them at either Paint or Cabin 
Creek Junction to afford protection against the violence of the 
strikers. 

There is some evidence tending to show that persons were 
induced to go to the district to work upon misrepresentation 
and misinformation furnished by employment bureaus. But the 
charge that these men were forced by the operators to remain 
at work against their will is without foundation. Not a single 
case was found where any one had been prevented from leaving 
whenever he chose. Many in fact did leave, and at the time of 
their departure some of these were in debt to the company. 
Investigation of the charge of peonage was made by an official 
of the United States Department of Justice, by the German Vice 
Consul at Cincinnati, by the Italian Vice Consul from the Norfolk 
and Western Railroad, and finally by a sub-committee of the 
United States Senate Committee on Education and Labor. By 
no one of these investigating bodies was there found any proof 
of the charge of peonage. 

•Record etc., pp. 1835-6. 
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4. Violence of the Miners. — The violence on the part of the 
miners can be traced to three main causes: the guard system, 
the importation of strike-breakers, and the harangues of the agita- 
tors. The first affected the miner's pride and offended his spirit 
of independence. The second endangered his very means of 
subsistence. But it was the campaign of wilful exaggeration and 
misrepresentation, of fiery invectives tending to incite riots, that 
aroused the passions of the miners and afforded the direct in- 
centive to subsequent violence. Though the union made little, 
if any, attempt to curb its agents, there is no doubt that the higher 
officials deplored and opposed the violence and bloodshed which 
frequently resulted from their inflammatory language. There is, 
however, considerable testimony tending to show that words in- 
citing to violence were spoken from the same platform on which 
certain of the union district officials sat, and that violence itself 
was actually committed before their eyes without protest from 
them. 1 

Head and shoulders above all the other agitators in ability 
and forcefulness stands "Mother" Jones, the heroine of many 
similar strikes. Her eighty years or more have not dimmed her 
eye, weakened the strength of her personality or tempered the 
boldness of her language. She is the woman most loved by 
the miners and most feared by the operators. Her thoughts 
are expressed in language both picturesque and striking. She 
knows no fear and is as much at home in jail as on the platform. 
In either situation she wields a greater power over the miners 
than does any other agitator. 

It would be impossible to relate in detail the various incidents 
of the reign of terror which existed on Paint and Cabin Creeks 
from May, 191 2, to the end of July, 191 3. Men, women and 
children in the various coal towns were fired on from ambush 
by rioting strikers. Trains were attacked, passengers inter- 
fered with and assaulted, and train crews intimidated. Non- 
union men or those suspected of being such were frequently 
beaten. 

The operators had armed the mine guards with Winchesters 

'Record etc., pp. 898-902, 1192-1194. 
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and machine-guns of the latest pattern, but the arms of the 
miners were more varied and nondescript. The following state- 
ment of guns and ammunition handled by the O. J. Morrison 
Department Store Company of Charleston for the year 19 12 is 
of interest : * 



Date, 191 2 


Articles Number 


Date, 1912 


Articles 


Num 


March 27, 


Springfield rifles, 100 


April 1, 


Cartridges, 


500 


April 25, 


" " " 


April 25 


tt 


1000 


May 3, 


se '< tt 


May 17, 


tt 


2000 


May 17, 


a ft tt 


June 8, 


tt 


2000 


June 8, 


a tc tt 


June 24, 


1 1 


2000 


June 24, 


" " " 


June 27, 


1 1 


2000 


July 11, 


tc it ft 


August 5, 


1 1 


3000 


July 25, 


tf i* tt 


August 20, 


tt 


2000 


August S, 


tf tt tt 








August 16, 


ft tf ft 




1 






4,500 



It will be seen that 300 rifles and 1 500 cartridges were re- 
ceived prior to May 7, the date on which the first guards were 
brought to Paint Creek. By May 29, the date of the first out- 
break, this number had increased to 400 rifles and 3500 car- 
tridges. Likewise it will be noted that after the declaration of 
martial law on September 2, no shipments were received. 

The following is a list of the firearms and ammunition taken 
by the military authorities from both sides in the martial law 
zone : 2 

Rifles and shotguns 1872 

Colt automatic machine-guns 6 

Revolvers and pistols 482 

Ammunition (rounds) 163,300 

This represents only a portion of the armament that existed 
in the strike zone ; for hundreds of guns were concealed in the 
hills when martial law was declared. It is estimated by the 
military authorities that a similar quantity of guns and ammuni- 
tion was in the hands of miners employed at union mines in 
other parts of the Kanawha district. 



■Record etc., p. 2172. 



' Ibid., p. 80. 
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5. Socialism. — A strike district is always a fertile field for the 
dissemination of socialistic doctrines. The fierce political cam- 
paign in progress during the fall of 191 2 afforded socialist ora- 
tors many opportunities to deliver speeches before crowds of 
restless miners. Directly to their inflammatory utterances can 
be traced much of the bitterness that characterized the attitude 
of the miners toward their employers. Both " capitalism" and 
" churchism " were singled out as special objects of ridicule and 
contempt. So well did the agitators utilize these opportunities 
to inveigh against the causes assigned by them for the unrest 
and dissatisfaction prevailing among the miners, that of the 
16,000 voters in Kanawha county 5000 cast their ballots for 
Socialist candidates. 

Even the constitution of the Mine Workers' Union bears the 
stamp of socialistic influence and tendencies. Until the national 
convention of 191 2 the preamble contained the following decla- 
ration of the union's policy with regard to the share of the prod- 
uct which should accrue to the laborer : " Those whose lot it 
is to toil within the earth's recesses . . . are entitled to ... an 
equitable share of the fruits of their labor." At the convention 
of 191 2, a motion was made to strike out the clause " an equit- 
able share of the fruits of their labor " and substitute the " full 
social value of their product." After a bitter fight upon the 
floor of the convention, the motion was adopted and the second 
clause now appears as part of the avowed policy of the union. 

It is unfortunate that such an extreme declaration should 
have crept into the constitution of an organization whose design 
and purpose, looking toward the betterment of conditions of 
employment for all miners, is justly deserving of complete con- 
summation. The mere declaration of such a policy in its con- 
stitution gives recognition and sanction to the contention urged 
by many of its members, including some minor officials, grad- 
ually to impose such conditions as will ultimately cause com- 
plete control of mine operations by union laborers and the de- 
struction of the property rights of the present owners. The 
operators and owners will therefore resist to the utmost an organ- 
ization which seeks to attain these objects. 

6. Martial Law. — Much has been said and written concern- 
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ing the arrest, trial and imprisonment of citizens of the United 
States by methods alleged to be contrary to, or in violation of 
the Constitution or laws of the United States. 

The military commission created by the governor under each 
martial-law regime was clothed with a broad jurisdiction and 
almost unlimited powers. Its form of procedure followed that 
of the United States military courts. Sentences could be either 
lighter or heavier than those under civil law. In fact a number 
of the offences for which men were sentenced to the peniten- 
tiary for from two to five years were misdemeanors under the 
civil code punishable by fine and imprisonment in jail for a 
period not to exceed twelve months. 

Nor was the military commission exceeding its authority in 
imposing such sentences. It was acting under the orders of the 
governor, who by the constitution of the state is the commander- 
in-chief of the military forces, and by statute is given authority 
to prescribe the powers and jurisdiction of a body of his own 
creation for the trial of certain offences. These forces when 
assembled by order of the commander-in-chief in time of war, 
insurrection, invasion or public danger are governed and con- 
trolled by the same regulations and may exercise the same 
authority within the state as may the army of the United States. 
The General Orders * creating the military commissions author- 
ized the imposition of " such sentences, either lighter or heavier 
than those imposed under civil law as in their judgment the 
offender may merit," subject, however, to the approval of the 
commander-in-chief. 

The civil law had failed to preserve order ; the entire strike 
district was an armed camp. Drastic measures were therefore 
necessary to compel obedience to the laws of the state. The 
creation of a military commission, though clothed with plenary 
power, was not for the purpose of asserting the dominance of 
the military over the civil authority. Its paramount purpose 
was to supplement the latter wherein it had failed. Governor 
Glasscock testified before the Senate sub-committee that those 
found guilty were sentenced to imprisonment for the moral effect 

1 Record etc., p. 77. 
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and not that they should be imprisoned during the full period 
fixed by the military commission. That such was the real pur- 
pose is proved by the fact that conditional pardons were granted 
to all prisoners as soon as conditions warranted that course. In 
one instance only was the parole violated. But whatever the 
justification, the fact remains that martial law with its trial by a 
military commission accomplished in a few days what the civil 
authorities had for months failed to accomplish, namely, the 
restoration of peace and order. 

So violent, however, was the opposition of the strikers and 
agitators to the position of dominance which had apparently 
been assumed by the military, that two test cases were brought 
before the supreme court of the state to determine the legality 
of such measures. 

In the first case, two striking miners, L. A. Mays and F. S. 
Nance, confined in the state penitentiary under sentence of the 
military commission, sought discharge and liberation upon writs 
of habeas corpus issued by the supreme court of the state. The 
court rendered its opinion on December 19, 1912, and with one 
dissenting vote, held that the petitioners were in lawful custody, 
and remanded them to the prison. Thus in effect the court 
affirmed the legality of martial law and the military commission. 1 

The second case involved the right of the military authorities 
acting under the order of the governor to detain in custody, 
without trial, those participating in, and those inciting riots. 
Four persons, " Mother " Mary Jones, Charles Batley, and Paul 
J. Paulson, agitators and organizers, and Charles H. Boswell, 
editor of the Labor Argus, a Socialist paper published in Charles- 
ton — all of whom had been arrested by the civil authorities with- 
out the strike zone upon warrants charging rioting and incite- 
ment to riot, and had then been turned over to the military 
authorities and detained by order of the governor — sought re- 
lease on writs of habeas corpus on the ground that they were 
illegally detained in custody. In a decision rendered March 21, 
191 3, the court with the same judge dissenting, held that those 
inciting to riot and those participating in riots, and detained by 

1 State ex re/. Mays and Nance v. Brown, 71 W. Va. 519. 
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the governor's orders but not convicted by the military com- 
mission, were properly and therefore not illegally detained in 
custody. 1 

It was frequently charged during the strike and since that 
the writ of habeas corpus had been suspended in the strike dis- 
trict. These decisions in themselves constitute a refutation of 
the charge. Even no less a person that Mr. Gompers is appar- 
ently unmindful of the fact that labor's own representatives 
were brought before the highest court in the state on the very 
writs whose suspension he so vigorously affirmed. 2 

The question, however, which concerns us is not the legality 
or illegality of these acts. The court has held that they are 
legal, and this decision will remain the law of the state until re- 
versed by the same court or disapproved by the federal Supreme 
Court. We are rather concerned with the causes leading up to 
and making necessary these acts. 

The one fact that stands out prominently in this strike is the 
weakness of the civil authorities in the administration of the 
law. During the entire period the courts of the county were 
open for all business except that pertaining to the strike. Had 
a determined stand been taken by the county officials in the 
earlier outbreak, much of the later violence might have been 
averted. The men grew bolder as threats and minor disturb- 
ances passed unpunished and apparently unnoticed. The grand 
juries did not fail to consider evidence presented for their con- 
sideration, nor to indict when the evidence was deemed suffi- 
cient. Nor was the sheriff ever interfered with in the serving of 
legal process. But, so far as appears, but little attempt was made 
to bring strike offenders to justice. 

The repeated requests of the Governor for the calling of a 
special grand jury were of no avail. During the six weeks in 
which the state troops were assisting the civil authorities prior 
to the first declaration of martial law, much evidence was collec- 
ted by the military and placed at the disposal of the civil au- 
thorities. The military officers urged the necessity of the im- 

1 In re Mary Jones el a!., 71 W. Va. 567. 

2 " Russianized West Virginia;" Samuel Gompers, American Federationist, Octo- 
ber, 1913. 
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mediate use of such evidence ; but nothing was done with it. 
It was claimed that the grand jury would not indict, because of 
the partisan feeling prevalent in the county. The attempt, at 
least, should have been made. It was both difficult and im- 
proper to forecast what action a grand jury might take upon the 
evidence, if submitted to it. 

It was further contended that even if indictments were re- 
turned, a fair trial could not have been secured, because, as was 
claimed, the citizens of the county had formed an opinion upon 
the subject one way or the other. Granting that the feeling 
was tense, it is difficult to conceive inability to secure a fair 
and impartial jury out of an available population of 60,000 out- 
side of the strike zone. A civil-law jury would no doubt be at 
least as impartial as a commission of military officers. 

The authority existed, the courts were open, but the arm of 
the law was paralyzed. When it was seen that the civil authori- 
ties would not cope with the situation, the Governor was justified 
in taking stern measures. 

But even at a time of such insurrection a compromise might 
be more effective. There can be no doubt that the military 
forces numbering 1 200 men are better able to secure evidence 
than the sheriff and a few deputies. Also, less opposition to 
the state's civil authority would develop in such cases if trials 
were conducted in regularly constituted civil courts. The pres- 
ence of the militia at times of insurrection is absolutely essential 
to the preservation of law and order. Would it not be pos- 
sible, therefore, at least during the early days of the disturbance, 
to utilize their greater facilities for securing evidence for trials 
before civil courts ? By changes in the state constitution and 
statutes granting authority to the governor to appoint a military 
commission prior to a declaration of martial law, to secure evi- 
dence for presentation to a grand jury, and to compel its utili- 
zation, a recurrence of such unfortunate conditions as those 
existing during the recent strike might be averted. If this pro- 
vision did not meet the needs of the occasion, there would still 
remain recourse to martial law, but with the difference that all 
preventive measures would have been taken before such 
declaration. 
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III 

Let us turn from the consideration of the strike itself to a 
study of the causes which led to it. We will deal first with the 
general conditions of employment as they existed before the 
struggle commenced. 

I . Wages. — The subject of wages is always of first impor- 
tance. The miners' wage scale on Paint and Cabin Creeks is 
fixed upon a tonnage basis ranging between 25 and 55 cents a 
ton. The rate is determined according to the conditions under 
which the miners work. Due allowance is supposed to be, and 
generally is, made for the method of mining, the nature of the 
coal, the thickness of the vein etc., so that all miners may have 
as nearly equal opportunities as possible. For pick-mined coal 
the rate averages above 40 cents a ton. 

The following statement shows the average earnings per day 
for miners and day-laborers employed at three of the largest 
mining operations on Paint and Cabin Creeks. These com- 
panies operate one-third of the mines on both creeks : 

Miners Day men 

Paint Creek Collieries Co., 10 mines, 1 

May 1, 191 1 -April 30, 1912 $4.00 $2.15 

Standard Coal Co. (Paint Creek), 2 

Jan. I, 1912-April 15, 1912 3.69 2.25 

Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co. , 9 mines, 3 

Jan. 1, 1912-June 30, 1 91 2 3.94 2. 1 1 

The number of days worked by each man ranges from 1 1 to 24 
days with an average of 17 days per month. The average 
miner so employed was thus earning between $60 and $70 a 
month during the period immediately preceding the strike. 

Though West Virginia is for the most part a non-union state, 
the average annual earnings of the miners employed in the state 
do not suffer in comparison with the earnings of miners in 
union states. The following table prepared from reports of the 
federal Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey, gives the 
average annual wage earned by each miner in the states of West 

1 Record etc., cit. sup., p. 1050. ''Ibid., p. 1359. 

3 Hid., p. 1237. 
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Virginia, Illinois, Pennsylvania (anthracite and bituminous), In- 
diana and Ohio. 1 

1910 1911 1912 

West Virginia $573 94 $570.48 $618.52 

Illinois 497-71 498.09 556-33 

Pennsylvania (a) . . . . 543.88 573-°6 — - 

Pennsylvania (b) . . . . 572.72 583.91 

Indiana 7'5-32 Not available 596.15 

Ohio 486.50 " 

It will thus appear that the average annual wage of the West 
Virginia miner is as good as that of miners in other states of 
the central competitive field. Two important factors, however, 
must not be overlooked. First, the nine or ten-hour day in 
West Virginia gives a longer working period than the eight-hour 
day in force in the northern states since 1898. Second, though 
the wage per ton in West Virginia is much lower than that of 
other states, the easier mining conditions, larger coal veins, and 
softer coal, enable the miners in the former state to mine a 
greater tonnage than their neighbors to the north. The poorest 
miner in West Virginia can load seven tons a day ; the average 
miner between eight and ten tons. A Cabin Creek miner testi- 
fied that he could " make $100 easy enough by putting in eigh- 
teen days a month or twenty." * One of the transportation 
men testified : " If I was diligent to work, I had one day when 
I load twenty tons and 1800 pounds." 3 That particular miner 
happened to be working on a scale of 35 cents per ton, giving 
him a wage of over $7.00 for that day. While such examples 
of industry and successful mining are exceptional, they are 
nevertheless of interest as indicating the ease with which the 
West Virginia coal can be mined if the desire to work is present. 

Prior to the strike, payments of wages were made semi- 
monthly on Paint Creek, monthly on Cabin Creek. The injus- 
tice of the latter method is too obvious to necessitate discussion. 
It is a matter for congratulation that, as a result of the strike, 
wages on Cabin Creek are now also being paid every two weeks. 

' Record etc., cit. sup., p. 1657. 2 Ibid., p. 1013. 

3 Ibid., p. 1024. 
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Regular payments were made in cash, not in scrip as has 
frequently been claimed. Scrip is a form of company money, 
designed to enable the miner to draw the equivalent of money 
earned by him but not yet due. It is used by the miners when 
without ready cash, and is good only at the company store. It 
may, however, be exchanged for currency at a discount of 
about ten per cent. Its use becomes almost a necessity when 
payments are made only once a month. In effect it compels 
the holder to deal at the company store. But at times the 
scrip is a substantial convenience. The shorter the interval be- 
tween pay days, the less the danger of abuse and the greater the 
probability that the advantages will outweigh the disadvantages. 
It is frequently employed by the mine officials themselves as a 
convenient medium of exchange at the store. 

Much has been said in regard to the refusal of the operators 
to permit checkweighmen to be placed at the tipples. Like 
many of the charges advanced by the agitators, this one was 
largely for effect on the temper of the miners and the credulity 
of the public. Many of the companies have had checkweigh- 
men for years. There is a state law requiring the operators to 
permit the placing of such men upon the demand of the major- 
ity of the miners employed at any mine. No evidence was 
presented tending to show that the employers had ever refused 
to grant the demand when made. On the other hand it was 
proved that the miners had frequently objected to the employ- 
ment of a checkweighman, owing to the fact that his wages 
must be paid by the men whom he thus protects. From the 
standpoint of fairness and justice, however, it is highly desirable 
that a check be placed upon the company weighman. It tends 
to remove many real or fancied sources of dissatisfaction. 

2. Hours of Labor. — The length of the working day on Paint 
Creek was nine hours, on Cabin Creek ten hours. That this 
disparity could easily become a source of discontent is obvious. 
The guarantee of the nine-hour day on both creeks, however, 
as a result of the strike, is distinctly a progressive step. 

3. House Rents. — The majority of the miners do not own the 
houses in which they live. They occupy those built and owned 
by the company they serve. In many instances such arrange- 
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ment is unavoidable. Where mines are developed in new and 
unsettled regions, the company must, before beginning opera- 
tions, construct homes for its employees. Operators who lease 
from absentee owners are frequently under a similar necessity 
because there is no convenient private property for rent or pur- 
chase for that purpose. 

Some of the houses, especially in the older districts, are un- 
fit for occupancy, but the newer buildings are reasonably com- 
fortable. Some are even lighted with electricity. With each 
house there is a plot of land which the occupant can cultivate 
if he so desires. 

The rents are high, but not excessive. A four-room house, 
the average size, rents for $6 a month, or $1.50 a room ; others 
at a proportionate rate, depending on size. From July 1, 191 1, 
to June 30, 1912, the Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Company, 
owning some 817 houses having 3548 rooms received an average 
rental of $5.73 per house or $1.32 a room. 1 Some of the com- 
panies make a profit, while others barely meet expenses. 

Under the " company house " system it was inevitable that 
abuses should creep in. A sort of paternalistic management has 
developed and become the source of much dissatisfaction. 
Especially in non-union districts the operators have maintained 
an espionage distasteful to any American citizen. 

It is sometimes agreed that conditions would improve if 
miners owned their own homes. There are many arguments 
in favor of such a course, but the fact must not be overlooked 
that the majority of these mining villages are temporary and 
entirely dependent upon the life of the mines. The purchase 
of homes under such circumstances might lead to the waste of 
hard-earned incomes through investments in property the value 
of which depends on such unstable conditions. 

4. Company Stores and General Social Conditions. — There 
are three sources from which a mining company seeks to make 
a profit on its total investment — from the mines, the houses and 
the company store. The same conditions that made necessary 
the building of houses for the miners have made equally neces- 

1 Record etc., cit. sup., p. 1 2 36. 
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sary the presence of the company store. It meets an urgent 
need in regions with but slight development and few convenien- 
ces independent of the mining operations. 

Under cover of such necessity, however, many abuses have 
from time to time arisen. Compulsory dealing and not infre- 
quently overcharging are the main objections urged against the 
store management. During the years immediately preceding 
the strike, however, conditions were much better than in pre- 
vious years. 

The companies on Paint and Cabin Creeks have not been 
equally guilty of these abuses. Although there is rarely any 
direct compulsion to deal at the company store, the very fact 
that the nearest " independent" is, as in some cases, five or six 
miles away, tends to serve the same purpose. Nor are the 
operators as much to blame for this condition as the absentee 
land owners who lease to them. There is, however, little or no 
doubt that the trend of prices at the company store, a matter 
directly under the control of the operators, is higher than prices 
in the " independents." Probably the most flagrant example of 
overcharging relates to powder, an indispensable commodity in 
every mine. One Paint Creek company purchased it at the 
wholesale price of $i.i2i a keg but sold it at $1.75, a profit of 
62i cents or 55 per cent. 1 No excuse or justification for such 
overcharges can be made. With regard to other commodities, 
the prices generally range slightly above those of the inde- 
pendent stores, though occasionally below. 

Peddlers and hucksters, however, were not prohibited from 
selling their wares on the creeks, nor was there any testimony 
tending to show that there had been any discrimination against 
those who patronized them. In addition it must be remem- 
bered that miners could secure credit at company stores when 
they might not be able to obtain it at independent stores. 
Moreover, it is proper to note that the company stores sustain 
heavy losses every year from bad accounts. From March 1 , 
191 1, to March 1, 191 2, the Paint Creek Collieries Company 
charged off $3,438.85 of such accounts. 2 

1 Record etc., cit. sup., p. 1051. * Ibid. 
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The operators on both creeks, especially those on Cabin 
Creek, have evinced a genuine interest in the welfare and hap- 
piness of their miners. They have given building sites for 
schools and built or assisted in the building of churches and 
contributed to their support. The public schools in the district 
are open for terms of six months, and are as good as any rural 
schools in the state. In addition, a new high school building 
has just been completed on the main line of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway, between Paint and Cabin Creek Junctions. 

Every effort possible had been made by the operators to pre- 
vent the sale of liquor to the miners. In order to rid the dis- 
trict of a saloon which had been doing an annual business of 
$48,000, the chief Cabin Creek companies joined in the purchase 
of a small tract of non-coal land twenty-five acres in extent, 
for which they paid the sum of $40,000. Upon the land thus 
acquired was erected the first white miners' Y. M. C. A. in the 
United States. The companies contributed toward its erection 
and today furnish the salary of the secretary as their contribu- 
tion toward its maintenance. The membership dues are twenty- 
five cents per month. This payment secures to the members 
access to the reading-room, shower baths, swimming pool, pool 
table and general lounging room, where the men can talk or 
play games. A slight additional charge is made for the use of 
the bowling alleys. The Y. M. C. A. has been of great service 
to the miners. Mining classes have been organized and regular 
instruction has been given. Lectures on health and sanitation 
are frequently given by the company physician. 

Though far from perfect, the sanitary conditions in the min- 
ing districts are as good as could be expected in such regions. 
There is no public sewerage, but free lime can be procured 
from the company upon request, and the company physicians 
keep close watch over the general health of the community. 

Such were the general conditions in and about the mines on 
Paint and Cabin Creeks as they existed prior to the strike of 
1 91 2-1 3. There were some grounds for dissatisfaction, but 
not until the beginning of the strike and the opening of the 
campaign of wilful exaggeration and misrepresentation on the 
part of both union and socialist agitators, did the unrest as- 
sume alarming proportions. 
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5. Competition Between Different Coal Areas. — Let us now 
turn to a consideration of the nature of the competition be- 
tween the West Virginia coal and that of the northern fields, 
and endeavor to ascertain if the fundamental cause of the strike 
is to be found, as the West Virginia operators allege, in the 
efforts of the United Mine Workers to unionize West Virginia 
in accordance with an agreement which has existed since 1 898 
between the union and the operators of Western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

The competition of the West Virginia coal was first felt in 
the early nineties when its superior quality and low price began 
to attract the attention of buyers. Since that time the north- 
ern operators have seen the non-union coal gradually supplant- 
ing them in markets which they had long controlled. The 
competition was felt not only in local markets within those 
states, but also in the Lake trade. The latter is especially im- 
portant to all operators during the summer months. The Lake 
trade is important to them at that time because they are thereby 
enabled to maintain their working organization while the de- 
mand for coal is elsewhere relatively unimportant. During 
these months great cargoes of coal, aggregating in 191 1 a total 
of 21,000,000 tons, are loaded at Lake Erie coaling points for 
shipment west. 

In 1900 West Virginia's tonnage of the Lake trade amounted 
to but 562,129 short tons, or 10.02 per cent of the total tonnage, 
in contrast with Ohio's 38.04 percent and Pittsburgh's 51.94 
per cent. Since that year her shipments have increased by 
leaps and bounds. In 191 1 they aggregated 7,151,200 tons or 
34.19 per cent of the total tonnage, while Ohio's percentage 
had fallen to 19.22 per cent and that of the Pittsburgh district 
to 46.59 per cent. 1 

Naturally the northern operators would view with alarm the 
intrusion of West Virginia's coal upon their markets, and look 
with favor upon any move to unionize the state, if by that 
method they should regain what they had thus lost. 

The Chicago agreement of 1898, entered into between the 

1 Interstate Commerce Commission, Opinion No. 1806, p. 627. 
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union and the operators of the four states, provided among 
other things for an eight-hour day and an advance in the min- 
ing rate of ten cents a ton. In return for these concessions, 
there was a general understanding that the union should employ 
every means in its power to impose similar conditions upon the 
West Virginia operators. The existence of this unwritten agree- 
ment has been admitted and affirmed in statements made by 
operators and miners in subsequent joint conferences. 

It is for this reason that the West Virginia operators have re- 
peatedly charged the existence of a conspiracy to impose upon 
them conditions that will result in the restriction of their output. 
To them the recent strike is but a manifestation of such a pur- 
pose. For proof of this charge the West Virginia operators 
rely upon statements made by the northern operators and miners 
respectively in various joint conferences, interpreting and ad- 
mitting the agreement of 1898. Some of these statements we 
will here quote. Mr. Maurer, an Ohio operator, in a statement 
read in the conference of 19 10, said : 

The granting of the eight-hour day by the operators [1898] after 
making these other numerous important concessions was with the dis- 
tinct understanding and explicit promise of the miners to give to the 
operators of the four contracting states adequate protection against the 
competition of the unorganized fields. From year to year they have 
been called upon to fulfill that promise. 1 

Mr. Green, who at the time was president of the United Mine 
Workers of Ohio, replied to this statement, saying : 

Our friend, Mr. Maurer, in the well-prepared statement he has sub- 
mitted to this convention referred to an obligation he claims was 
assumed by the United Mine Workers of America in the meeting at 
Chicago in 1898. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we agree to a certain 
extent that was right ; but I do not believe it was ever understood that 
one party to this contract was obligated exclusively to carry out that 
promise. I believe it was intended to be a mutual understanding, and 
that both sides should cooperate in trying to organize West Virginia 
and other non-union districts in order to extend this business-like basis 
of adjusting the differences to those fields.'' 

Record etc., cil, sup., p. 1977. 2 /6ttf.,p. 1978. 
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Mr. Chapman, another Ohio operator, in the joint conference 
of March, 1912, said: " It was understood in that convention 
[1898] although it was not placed in the agreement, that the 
miners of the competitive field of the four states were to bring 
the non-union fields up to the price paid for mining in those 
states." * Mr. John P. White, who was then president of the 
United Mine Workers, and present in the conference, evidently 
replying for the miners to the statement of Mr. Chapman, said : 

We are as anxious to establish the organization in West Virginia fields 
and other non-union fields as the gentlemen on the other side of the 
house are to have us do so ... . Nature has favored the little moun- 
tain state with an inexhaustible vein of coal of high quality and good 
mining conditions, but the operators have been successful in defeating 
the aims and purposes of the United Mine Workers to a large extent, 
although no one can deny that, under the various administrations of 
the organizations every effort has been put forth to try to break down 
the conditions that are complained of here by the other side. 2 

Mr. Penna, commissioner for the Indiana operators present 
at this conference made this statement : 

I can understand why the employers [in West Virginia] do not want 
them organized .... They will read the reports of this meeting. 
They have of other meetings just like it. They will see where we have 
talked of a desire to unionize West Virginia for only one purpose, 
namely , to exclude them from the markets , in order that we may replace 
their product with our own, and hence they lay back and conclude : 
' ' We are going to take no chances ; we have those markets and we are 
going to maintain them as long as we can and encroach as much farther 
as we may " . . . . It is a fear on the part of these people of the 
effects of trade-unionism as seen in places in this central competitive 
field that prevents your union getting a foot-hold in those mountain 
districts. 3 

The hesitation of the West Virginia operators to become par- 
ties to a conference dominated by such antagonistic interests 
can readily be appreciated. The fact that the four northern 

1 Record etc., cit. sup., p. 1979. " Ibid., p. 1979. 

8 Ibid., pp. 1 98 1, 1984- 
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states constitute to a large extent the market for West Virginia 
coal, renders it certain that the operators in these four states 
would exert every legitimate, and some of them even illegiti- 
mate, means to impose conditions which would tend to restore 
their lost markets, even though the West Virginia coal industry 
should suffer as a result. Nor would it be surprising if many 
of the northern miners themselves, prompted by selfish motives, 
should consent to the imposition of conditions upon West Vir- 
ginia that would result in injury to her coal trade and a conse- 
quent benefit to the northern operators. They would thus have 
a further excuse for other demands for higher wages. 

It is difficult to believe, however, that the higher officials of 
the Mine Workers' Union would join in any effort to injure one 
section of the country for the benefit of another. Its interests 
are nation-wide, and if true to its engagement to protect all 
miners, the organization will not become an active participant 
in an agreement, the enforcement of which will close mines and 
thus deprive some 70,000 men of profitable employment. 

That some, at least, of the higher officials of the union recog- 
nized this responsibility is obvious from a statement made by 
Mr. Hayes, the national vice-president. In the conference of 
1 912 he said: 

Even though we organized the miners of West Virginia, we could 
not establish there a scale of wages that would be prohibitive, that 
would prevent the West Virginia operators from marketing their product. 
They occupy a peculiar location. They are far from the market. 
Continued harping on them that we want to organize West Virginia 
miners to allow the operators in the central competitive field to have 
all the markets is a wrong theory, and the theory that this organization, 
both miners and operators, should do all in their power to change. 

IV. 
The following conclusions seem to the writer to be justified 
by the facts previously set forth. The operators of Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois have been for years, 
and are yet, highly desirous that West Virginia be organized 
by the Mine Workers' Union, in order to check the destructive 

'Record etc., cit sup., p. 2035. 
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competition to which they have been subjected since the nine- 
ties. The United Mine Workers of America has been for years, 
and is yet, equally desirous of entrenching itself in West Vir- 
ginia in order to further its purpose — and we state the highest 
purpose for which it could be organized — of bettering the con- 
ditions of all those " employed in and around the coal mines, 
coal washers, and coke ovens on the American continent." ' 

Despite the evident desire of the union to organize West 
Virginia, and the urgent appeal of the northern operators that 
it be organized, it is difficult to see how either of these factors 
enters as a main cause of the strike of 191 2-1 3. It must, 
however, be concluded that when the strike had begun, the 
efforts on the part of the union to extend its scope to Cabin 
Creek and other non-union districts afford clear evidence of the 
strong influence of the two forces we have mentioned. But 
they do not appear at the beginning of the struggle. The oper- 
ators in the Kanawha district, all of which was union except 
Cabin Creek, had refused to grant the demands which the 
miners presented on April 8, 191 2, had refused their compro- 
mise demand of the Cleveland wage advance alone, and had 
also refused their second compromise offer to return to work 
under the old scale and old conditions if granted the check-off. 
The operators refused all the demands, but offered to renew the 
old scale and the old conditions. 

If it had been the purpose arbitrarily to call a strike, the 
union would not have so far withdrawn from its first demands 
as to offer two compromises. It is also equally difficult to 
understand the still further concession of one-half the Cleve- 
land wage advance, which was accepted on May 1, 191 2, and 
embodied in the agreement signed by the representatives of all 
the operators and miners in the Kanawha district except those 
on Paint Creek. It is not the purpose to criticise the motives 
which prompted the operators on that creek in their refusal to 
sign the agreement, but it was in their refusal to agree to con- 
ditions which had been agreed to by other union operators in 
the Kanawha district that the strike had its origin. 

1 Constitution of the Mine Workers' Union. 
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The unusual duration of the struggle evinces the strength of 
the Mine Workers' Union. An organization with a membership 
of over 400,000, and with authority to make almost unlimited 
requisition upon its membership, when funds are needed, wields 
an enormous power. As the organization becomes conscious 
of its financial and numerical strength, it should also become 
conscious of a duty and obligation to avoid the tendency to be- 
come an instrument in the hands of radical membership for 
the confiscation and appropriation of private property. 

There also devolves upon the operators and absentee owners 
the duty of realizing that wealth, with the privileges which it 
confers, imposes to a like extent responsibilities which have fre- 
quently been ignored. To consider labor as a mere commodity 
to be bought and sold upon an open market, without recogniz- 
ing the unpurchasable human element therein, is to err to as 
great a degree as does the laborer who considers his labor as 
creative of the whole value of the product. Nor should either 
side be unmindful of its duty toward the public. The public 
is as much entitled to protection against the excesses of the 
combatants as each of them is entitled to protection against 
the excesses of the other. 

There is a point of justice, a balancing of interests, in every 
question and in every dispute between employer and employee. 
Each step tending toward the rationalization of the relations 
between labor and capital is a step in the direction of a more 
just industrialism. There are, and always will be, defects in the 
adjustment of such relations through joint agreements, and in 
the settlement of industrial disputes through investigation of 
conditions, conciliation and arbitration ; but these will tend to 
disappear in proportion as labor and capital learn to deal col- 
lectively and openly with each other. To submit a matter of 
right to the decision of might is but a continuance in the indus- 
trial world of a form of settling disputes which has long since 
been abandoned as between one man and another. 

Lawrence R. Lynch. 

Charleston, W. Va. 



